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FOUR MONTHS IN EUROPE. 
By L. S. Fairfield. 


That is a pleasant country, without doubt, 
To which all soon return who travel out. 
Cowley. 


INTRODUCTJON. 

There are many persens in this community, 
vo doubt, who will seriously arraign the sub- 
sequent observations on Erland. To all na- 
tive Americans, who feel dissatisfaction on this 
subject, the author would recommend a short 
residence in London; where, if their feelings 
are not perfectly indurated, they will soon 
convince their prejudices that, not only what 
is here stated is true, but also more—-ay, 
much more. To all aristocratico-democratic 
naturalists—to all monarchists ina free Re- 
public, the author can offer no apology, When 
obstinate prejudice counteracts better knowl- 
edge it is in vain to reason, assert or remon- 
strate. But these things are 80; and, however 
ignorance may discredit or prejudiced knowl- 
edge assault the author, the consciousness of 
having spoken as becomes a devoted and de- 
termined republican will be his safeguard and 
his reward. 

Where the following remarks deviate from 
previous publications, they are to be esteemed 
the intentional alterations of more mature 
experience and observation. 


DEDICATION. 
To all True Americans, 
To all who love their Country, 
To ali who would die in defence of Republican 
Institutions, 
These Remarks on Europe are dedicat 
FOUR MONTHS IN EUROPE. 

No. I. 

Early in the morning of the 20th of De- 
cember, 1825, we left our lodgings and hur- 
ried down Broadway towards Whitehall, on 
our departure to the eastern world. As we 
hastily traversed the streets, some natural re- 
gret arose in our minds while we contempla- 
ted each object in our way, enjoying no cer- 
tainty of ever beholding it again; but. inexpe- 
rienced in the correlative happiness and mis- 
ery of this changeful world, we passed along 
Without those poignant repinings which have 
often since arisen in our journeyings among 
the people of the east. Having seen much 
of our native land, and familiarized its 
many excellent institutions, preparatory to a 


voyage across the great deep, we were delu- 
ded (as, I doubt not, many others have been 
and will be) by the eagerness of expectation 
and the love of novelty. Cheered by antici- 
pations of observing that kingdom and peo- 
ple, which, from our earliest days, we had 
been taught to admire and venerate, we for 
got to shed any natural tears till the steam- 
boat had borne us to the Hudson, and the 
white sails of our ship were unfurled to the 
breeze, that was to bear us far away. Previ- 
ous, however, to this, my melancholy leave- 
takings of my most esteemed friends, to whom 
I was indebted for many introductory letters, 
had subdued my sanguine spirit to a very so- 
bertone. There i§ not!:ing in life more sor- 
rowful than part.ng from those whom we love 
and reverence, with many chances of never 
seeing them again; it is the most melancholy 
of all guildess feelings. Long shall I remem- 
ber the successive interviews of the 18th and 
19th of December ; long will the memory of 
the kindness of Doctors Hosack and Mitchell, 
and Francis, and Graham, Col. Smalley, Gris- 
com, Gol. S. Mr.C K. and others, live in 
the mind of him to whom it was extended. 
Methinks, their reiterated ‘‘ God bless you !"’ 
is ringing in my ears even now, while I re- 
cord their goodness in a distant land and be- 
neath the light of another hemisphere. Surely 
if the good will and kind wishes of any hu- 
man being could preserve a traveller in Eu- 
rope from the ills and afflictions necessarily 
attendant upon his wanderinzs, theirs had 
shielded me from many throes of a heart fully 
alive to the sufferings of humanity. 


Blessed by our affectionate friends, and 
blessing our ‘native land as it receded from 
our view, we were hurried rapidly down the 
bay betore a freshening gale, and when the 
sun’s lengthening light streamed over the dar 
blue waters, the faintest trace of the country 
of our birth was no longer perceptible. Ha- 
ving watched the dusky outline of the last hill 
behind us till it seemed to mingle with the 
twilight skies.and having been told that we 
should see no more of mother earth until we 
neared the rocky shores ef Albion, we retired 
below to encounter the meanest, but not least 
afinoying foe of the sea. With the best of all 
possible accommodations, we began to feel 
that there are inconveniences on the world of 
waters against which no precautions can avail. 
The rocking of the ship aroused sensations, 
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rine experience almost shudder to think of, 
and which those, who know nothing about 
the sea, will duly estimate if they ever chance 
to feel. For my single self, | know nothing 
that produces such utter indifference to life 
and all its concerns, for the time being, as sea- 
sickness—nothing so nearly allied to despair. 
When our first troubles had somewhat aba- 
ted, and every thing moveable in the cabin 
was secured, we began to look around and 
discriminate our companions. On the score of 
-ociety there are always inconveniences and 
disagreements of some nature or other in all 
travelling excursions; but ou the sea our as- 
sociates become creatures of singular impor- 
tance forthe time, Whether they please or 
displease our tastes, there is no escape from 
their vicinity; no possibility of cutting their 
acquaintance or avoiding their presence. Like 
the angel belind the saint, or the devil follow 
ing the sorcerer, they are ever with us for 
good or il! wherever we go. The most skilled 
exorcist in the calendar could not expel them; 
nor, perchance sometimes, the most patient 
of all men of Uz, endure them, without 
an occasional anathema. Unlortunately, it 
happened that our litile congregation was 
composed, or rather discomp sed of the most 
discordant anomalies. Sailing from the land 
of perfect freed.m, every one claimed the 
unalienable prerogative of doing just as he 
pleased without any especial regard to the de- 
sires of his neighbour; and, as it unluckily 
happens in this werld that the wish of one is 
the repugnance of another, more particularly 
if the spirit of contradictiva is enhanced by 
p the spirit of the grape, we soon found that, 
whatever tempests we might experieace out- 
wardly, we were sure of a most uncomforta- 
ble stiff gale within. fam unskilled ia sketch- 
ing portraits, but our compagnons de voyage 
were something like the following portrait- 
ures: First, Mr. M——, an Englishman, who 
‘had left bis country for his cou:try’s good,” 
several years before, and dwelt during a con- 
siderable time among the republicans of the 
West. He was a tall, stout, and, originally, 
good-looking man ; but incessant intoxication 
had ruined bis personal appearance and per- 
verted bis naturally weak mind into every 
shape of deformity. It would be hard to say 
which was the most annoying, his general 
folly or his particular misrepresentation; the 
idiotism of bis ebr:ety or the malice of bis in- 
tercalary sober hours. In the former mood, 





which those who bave been initiated in ma-4 he indulged in the most gasconading relations 
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154 THE NEW-YORK LITERARY GAZETTE, 
f his vietories over the bottle and the a en and molestation as possible. I could 
tab! ver the latter, he ran riot in abuse of} accon pany Surreon G——, on another voy- 
ery thing American. Mrs. F——-, Miss lage with very considerable pleasure; but 
', ( t. C———, and myself, at first in-° there is no tikeliiood that we shall ever meet 
terfered with the veracity of his chronicies; | again. G—! thou artone who canst enjoy 
but, finding him too foolish for the trouble of ‘the good things of this life, and pass over the 


rrection, we suffered him to ge his own Wiis 
mid enjoy the appiause @t his notable coumpa 
nion, Wao ne failed’ to echo his assertions 
and corroborate his falselhoods.—Second, J 


H—, » youne f. 


, 
sh libertine, who 


ided f ripie \! mb America, ait w? 
dw d the la \ i tus tather ‘ 
POUS'S lowed him om every kind of exee 
wutilbhe ot last { ew italt her, and left 
oul erited profi ‘ on tothe mitsery 
avich he had conthived for himself. Spiru- 
Hous Pquors, of which he drank an immode- 
rate qaantey on board, drove him absolutely 
mad; and he butlicd, on sueh oceasions, about 


the deck in a 
honour to Richmond. the black boxer hinsselt 


Hheowas the parrot ed Aj— d ¢ very al- 


ivie which woull have dene 


tack on America was «t r das loug as his 
obstructed articulation 4 ild alow But, 
pow ieliow'! Dd have no irtt fo thee jus- 
tice. He had been disinherited by his fathe 

$0in ears before: woods wre edness 
drove bin to Eagland to seek a reconeiiia 
tion From the shipio the Downs he wret 


> Mr. Hh—— 


‘ ! ‘ 
tthe sivie «al pPeiitence ; he 


thi a re alt desavesend: ye ary i in 
London and hes tather met him. What wos 
the assuc ’ Pw ivwsatterwards Mr. H—— 
was found den i tus ¢hamber=-hbaving talen 
by his own hand, Poor J. dl- —! | forgive— 
@ pity t i nm fo tay peevian 
t ’ v faible blood rests on t 
4 
i { x o cupy the tf ti 
' i haem m desiffution « 
4, ' beret ca thhi | Lepics 
id | Hoot Ww bhothing 
Mavnorantas an tufant on all 
Nhe { violent ieorner, waen contradict 
gd: epi “ua 1? iti phi p rits 
oe rica Md devoutly tenacious ol the 
heot & i to the supretmeeyvo, tie 
worl Ihis sonupanton and inend, Su 


pam, af the Roval Army, was the mn 
fier and philosopher of the whole 
TTT During the voyage. is the midst 


ntrarieties and disacreements, 


, bored 
j 


vecthis equanim tyunrufied, his tem- | 


wiudisturbed; took decided par! w th no 
e. agreed iacitly with every bedy ana langh- 
“J sileat!y at all; drank his wine, played his 


Led his joke and whistled his bat 
without care and without trouble. 


tle was a philosopher oi nature’s own mould- 


ing; the sare of experience ; one who, without 
aAUY ¥ attractive ov brillant quatities about 


tim contrived to pass through the difficulties 


) peut {rating ey 


| 


them: and that two tittle innecen 


witli an Accommodating facility whieh 


ens many ot the evils of 


Pi ae ewillbthee nctithy journeytngs 

y | ndor water, thou master of the pacify- 
est C. P—, was a fat English mer- 

ind a pleasant feller lie had trave!l- 
enotica to shake off the prejudices of a 

rrow ¢ tion od learned PnotH h ot this 
various world to di eralize his mind and ex- 
pond is heart Hie had seen that vice was 


i nig 


our sublunary | 





The fact 
and, 


avowing that which was uutrue. 


however, Was beyond dispute; vhen 


ht descended, all could sately boast that 
they beheld the Leht-houses, which throw their 
dazzling beams jar over those recks and 
shonleso taial tothe mariver. ‘The weath 


° 
( TIC, WAS tree 


delichtful; far different, Cant. C—— obser 


i 


during our passa n the 


¢ 


ec, from that whch tbe had usuaily experien 


ced there, it being the grand-contractar o 


the fogs oi the togev pele ¢ Ait | 


conutined to woe couatry—honour to no people, 


i 
e 1 ot a 11 ™ 
the sect fie possess wef a tl ihiead love 


of country, without w h amounts no more 


estimable than an outlaw; end tts operations 


ov ais mud pooduced just such an effect as it 


should du—it mode him content with his lot 


in lite, and geatelul for J hi oesin whic] 
, 


Providence, in its benignity. saw fit to bestow 


‘ 


It is nether expedicn Yr convenient to 
! af 


| characterize the ladies on board, any further 


than to cay that time passed pleasantly among 


t girls af- 


us all much rational amusement. B—, 


a most togenious, uptaugit pamier and s alp- 


tor, who worked out dogs an dares, for the 
! 


rratification olf the children, 


t ot the | ‘ \ 2h Shad! ntio 
Our Capiain wasa wortky mar, a christian 

d entieman; one whose svowledge on a 
variety of topics tar exceeded his apparent 


pportuniives. Ou Passaze Wa cold and un- 


‘ retabhe uovery rapid to the Banks of 
Newfound }; ut) afterwards unusually 
wm and mw. tii we entered the Eugtlish 


Channel on the 22nd of January Often be- 


imed; sometin visited by very severe 


tho ocean swelled tar abeve our 


ile bark and threatened us with destrue- 


jiont sometimes blessed wits suany days and 
dovelike winds; our vovage presented ali the 
Vicisgtudes of human life—an epitome of the 


hopes and fears that alternately brighten and 


ove:clo. d the heart. 


Afier expertencing for more than a month 
the uncomilortable Curance of a vessel, no- 
thing in lite is more elecivilying than the first 


1 shall 


wiat delight we all bebeld the shadowy coast 


sight ot land. not soon forget with 
of England; that land which had been my 


dream by night, and my meditation by 


day trom my earliest years, Ceptain C——'s 
g discovered it lony betore any 
of the passengers could cistinguish between 
its dusky outhoe and the deep blue waters ; 
but we were all so heartily tired of the sea 


and of one another, that we gladly echoed his 


which beset our path in lile with as little dis-| welcome voice, and perjured outselves by 


uplightaess to no monopoly, and relizion to | 


isle of Wight, wiiich was as creeni 
lepth of winter as our fields are ia hile 
Mav, we beheld before us, tie or 


cliffs of Dower—and were told, asa cinit ot 


, course, that a certain Shakspeare tiod wrilte: 
a certain deseriprion ot those very rorke 
Which rose above usin their brows and barver 
< jajesty Phis.ghen, is Kovla ! fd soid 
imyself, leaning over the tatirail to obsery 
and contemplate. This is the far-famed king 
dom which many have longed to belo! 


| Over this very 


spot,where our ship now ghdes 


#1 


so smoothly, suiied the forefathers of New- 
When they fled, unprovided exiles 


With 


red the perils of the 


Eneland 
from the habitation of their ance tors. 


what a courege they d 


- ; ; 
unknown ocean, amidst the ecuinoectial gales 


of September! How nobly their fortitude, 


j 
their religion supported them in the worst ex 
tremities! Ithought not of the armaments 
of the great and powerful kings !—nor of the 
rich convoys of merchantmen which, minis- 
tering to the luxuries of life, had passed and 
But that lonely 


repassed these shining cliffs. 


vessel, with its hundred passengers, was heay- 


jing along the wave, on its perilous way toa 


of the earth. 





far distant clime; a clime, the happiest now 
and the most prosperous of all the kingdoms 
Wiile wrapt in these reflee- 
tions, | could not but deem it the sirangest of 
anomalies, thatthe not far removed d: scend- 
ants of those very pi grins who iorsvok their 
fruittul land without a tear, for the deserts of 
the wilderness, shoud look upow Eugland with 
such enthusias ic reverence-—su h misplaced 
devotion; that every infant should be taucht 
to esteem Eneland tive richest, the fires:, the 
happiest and the greatest of nations ; that 
none should be thoucht fully accomplished 
who had not visited that lamous ise; thereby 
taciily acknowledging that America is infec ior 
in arts and arms to the countiy trom whose 
people it originally sprung. The ar tidote is 
near the poison, however; One Visit Will dis- 
pel all these taitasies. 

Here we were first initiated into the mys- 
teries of those abominable arts by which pro- 
peity is acquired in the kingd m of the Na- 
bobs. Like brds of prey around a fe. of 
batile, the ravenous watermen fh ched a ound 
the Hudson; and, naturally desirons of tour he 
ine terra firma once mere, we desired the 
Captain to dewand of the head waiermau bts 


* 
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yiding about one mile trom the cliffs ot Dover. 
What would any reasonabie person, unversed 
in fhe inpositions ot the Channel, suppose he 


required to convey a single passenger, withou 


his luggave, tothe per? Why, the tellow | 
had the etfrontery to demand two guineas, or | 


ten Collars ior each person! So much forthe 


modesty of these marine monsiers! thought 


1; af thisis a sample of the excellent servants 


it Eogland, heaven in its mercy send me 
bach again to the country where, ’ tis said, 
Juck ts as good as bis master! Capt. C—— 
was about to expel the wnpostor trom his ship, 


when he suddenly reduced his price to one 


guinea, and four ot our passengers Went on 


shore with him; | have never seen them 
ance. Gliding sent y On, we saw several im- 
mense China and ludia ships bearing down 
upon us; and svon aiterwards they passed so 
near that we distinetly saw the decks of the 
fatter crowded with troops destined for the 


horrible Burmese war and doomed to the | 


d ath by the sword of Bundoo!ah or the pesti- 


rice for setting us ashore. ‘The ship was then | 


All the sublime compositions of Haydn, Mo-; son still remained at bome, the child of hi 
zart, Weber,* Rossininever touched my heart, old age, anc almost e rive Gbject of his 
llike the inartificial notes of Yandce Doodle, ) attectiu. John was now in his tvelfth vea 


lwhen IT heard it played tour thousand niles | boautitul as the Houri of castcrn superstition 
| from the spot, where the ridicule of a British | and froucsoine asthe kid ot his oative mou 


ollicer changed the rade tattoo of a rustic | tal W hile he wa suas already been said 


hand into the march of triumph, and the pro- | tue prige of fis dowing parcnts, he was at the 


phetic music of national glory same fine the universal favourite of the sim 
| While we proceeded. too, L was struck with ple inbabitents of the lonely glen in whieh 


ithe infinite superiority of the American ship- they r sided; and he having been from tis in 


ping to that of the greatest comercial people , fancy permitted to wander about without re 


|} 
lia the world. ‘The Hudson attracted univer- | straint, his approach was hailed by the juve 
'sal attention, as she passed 1 her beauty nile immates of every cotface with shouts ot 


through the black-hulked, dark-sailed and un- joyful welcome, and his departure was set up 


cleanly vessets that onged the Enelich) with tears of untetgned revret, 
Channel, and | could well believe that mary | Ove fine day in summer, he went out, as he 


an envious eye refused to dwell long on her | said, to Leh in the burn, but not commg home 
besutitul structure, and many a tongue crew , at the time expected, some person was sent in 


‘ 


eloquent in abuse of the detestable ingesuity | quest ol tim, who, after a long and fruitless 


of che incorrigible Yankees search, returned with the tidings that he was 
inet be found ihis was the signal. as usual, 
} * Baron Carl Maria Von Weber.t and Signor Rossini | 

are, at present, the rewning favorit s at alleoncerts and 
of Were explored, the pool beneath the cataract 


for a general turn-out, when all his haunte 
fashionable assemblies in London. The latter i- one 
viinest men living. Meeting Wellington at some splen- | Was drazged, and eve rv other measure resort- 


did rowte, he marched up to him with infinite stateli- | ed to (hat they h ype d might lead to a discove- 


lence of Arracan. Not one in a thousand of | : 


those miserable men could indulge the taint- 


est hope of ultimate return; and, while they 
were in sight, Liully participated in all the 
mlaucholy emotiouswhich must have agilated 


their hearts, as they thus jorever passed away | 


from the dwellings of their fathers. Alas! 
what Ume, what sulfering can atone for the 
unspeakable m sery the East India compang 
isanilieciimg both on Asia and Europe?) What 


a cariul account will these men be compelled | 


to render tor the system of ex.ortion and mis- 
rue, madness and extermination wiich they 
have so long advocated and practised in their 
Indian empire! for their own individual ag- 
grandizement, they sacrifice the lives and fer- 
tunes of Uicusands, and the jaiety and happi- 
ness of ali who come withia (he grasp of the 
insatiable anacoada. ‘Those whom | now be- 
held were some of the vietinis of their exe- 
crable system of monopolising oppression ; 
and f looked upon the miserable creatures as 
so many Witnesses at the tribunal of eternal 
justice against the ouprincipled and ungodly 
rver- of the earth. While thea bioody ban- 
ners waved “i the distance, LE ecuid not tail to 
bl. -s the starry andard of treedom shat 
flosted over my head; ane ET silent y congrat 
ulated my native acd, thet is sovermmentwus 
swayed by justice and honour, and its people 
happy in the blessings of vietue and of peace. 
Soi consistent is nas, in Lis best estate, that 
he knows not the worth of his enjoyments, 
uni) he encounters a temporary dep. ivation, 
While the fleg ot independe rit ealwevs floated 
beiore my eyes, DL cbserved at without emo- 
tion: bui when in the onidst . f the wide At- 
lantic a brig p issed us ane Homted American 
Colours, the eye of every Columbian in the 


Hudsow swam in tears vi joy tul recoguiuon. 


ness, and remarked with great naivette, that it was sel ry; bet vo trace of hime could be found, and 
dom two such celebrated men (as my lord Duke and . 
% prs soe the last ray of hope had nearly expired, when 
(Signor Rossii.) hovoured any public assembly at the | 7 ? 

ame time. The cut-throatef Waterloo must have felt | 2 ful ery arose that he was seen approach 
himself highly honcured—as, no doubt, he was. ing. His father, whose agonies had hitherto 


# The death of the Baron Weber, has been announe- | disqualified him frum taking any share in the 
ed since this was written, 


deliberation of bis friends, no sooner heard he 





$e | WS et Hing in apparent safety, than his ter- 


Popular Tales. 


ors gave Way to his passions, and he snatch- 
ed up a rod for the purpose of ‘nflicting a sig- 
|nal chastisement for his delinquency ; but oa 





witnessing the woful condition in which the 
THE MILLER OF ELDRIG. 


By James Dennision, 


hoy was. every other fecling was lost in anxi- 





tv and cominiseration. His clothes were soiled 
Some time about a bundred years ago, there | with mire, and liferally reduced to rags, hie 





lived in the parish of Kirkcowan, an honest) hands and fine teatures were lacerated to the 


lindustrious miller, who hada lage family to! bone and covered with blood, his head was 


mamtain; which from the pressnre of the’ bare, and his bright sunny locks were mitted 
‘times and the rigour of a severe landlord.) and twisted like ‘opes. In short, he was in 


iong kept him struggling amidst a maze of di-|the most miserable plight that can well be 


ficulties, from which be saw no metbod of ex- | conceived. 


tricating himself; and, latterly, to addto bis) ait hands were immediately eet to work} 
° . ° } c ’ 

misfortunes, a host of conflicting evils over-| and whilst one party were busily employed ia 

, tee son Ot elienoen © oe ; ' 

took him ast! by a simultaneous compact. bathing, and applying styptics to his wounds, 

a ee ee oe ee ; | ee ; ‘ ° 7 . 
His crops failed :—his cattle died ia person | and freeing bim from the filth in whic! his 
. } . , fC: » Bin 
pwho owed hima sum of money beeame bank- person was shrouded, another were overwhel- 


| os P a rran { : ° Py ° P > . 
rupt, and fled to a foreign land. Fis laut-) ming him with an inundation of qvestions, as 


lord, becoming impatient, distrained for the] ey where he had been, and how he came to be 
reot, and carried off the littl that the disease ,mangled in such a shocking manner,—to all 
ha’ spared. Un short, such concatenation of! of which he listened without offering the least 


evils, following each other in such rapid succes, reply; maiufaining, onthe conteary, an in Vexi- 
sion, would have an ordinary observer to in- } ble ‘dienes; which neither the entreaties nor 
fer, that he had bees singled out as a mark for | threats of his parents could induce hin to 
ithe arrows of Divine wrath. | break, till wearied to death with their oppor- 
| But, after the lapse of a few years, his af- tunities he desired to be put to bed, and left 
| fairs began gradually io take a favourable turn | to hs repose, which Was reluctagtly complied 
and fortune. as it weary of persecuting, had | with, after every attempt to elicit an) xplaua- 
resolved to recompe:se him for all bis past 03 m bad failed. 

suiferings. 


His family successively 'ef him A few days aflerwards, when the youth had 


and formed establishments for themselve attained to sucha state o. convalescence ag 


io be enabled to leave his bed, he begged his 





| iustead Of a buiden became his support. Que 
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Renner 





father to accompany him in a short walk ; and 
having impercepubiy drawn him into & se 


questered corner of the glen, he, with much | 


hesitation, and some embarrassment, coOmn- 
menied, by informing him, that although the 





present was an opportanity he had most 
anxiously wished fur, yet, frem the limited | 
Datire of the communication he was permil 

ted to make, he was afraid it would afford lit- 
tle satifaction to a parent whom he had so/ 
much reason to honour and respect, and that 
he telt nothing so painful as the circumstance | 
of possessing a secret, Which he dared not, 
communicate even to him ;—that such, how- | 
ever, was his hard destiny, and patient sub- | 
mission was the only alternative leit him. He 

selemuly assured him, that the dreadful mys- 

teries in his | ossession, and to which his tor- 

tunes were indissolubly linked, were not of 
his own seeking, but imposed on him by a 

chain of events, over which he neither then, | 
nor at any subsequent period, could ever | 
possess the slightest controul, and the key to! 
which must for ever remain locked up in the 
innermost recesses of his own bosom, other- 

wist a terrible fate awaited bim ;—that, in all 
tine coming, every thing connected with his | 
own fortunes, that he dared communicate, 
should be done freely, and without any solici-| 
tation ; and when he was silent on any subject 

that mirht appear mysterious. he begged | 
that they would abstain from harrassing him | 
with questions which could answer no other 

pur pose, than that of rendering him miserable 


j 
| 


without the possibility ot eliciting any thing } 


from him on these forlLidden subjects. He ex- 
pressed his sincere regret at being thus compel- 
led to dictate 'o parents. Yhose every word 
had hitherto been a Jawtobhim. But as no 
other alternative was left him, he considered 
it his duty to be as explicit asthe nature of 


| 


his obligations would permit him. No appa. 
rent want of filial affection on his part would, 
he trusted, induce them to seek farther expla- 
Nation, hor ever avain return to the revolting 
subject, which, even at that moment, froze the 
current of hig life in his bosom, and shed a mor- 
al mildew overall the noller energies of his 
soul. His sufferings here be. ame evident. He 
seated himself om a stone and clasping hi, 





Hants tugether, bowed his b-ad on his knees, 
and gave way to his feelings. His lips moved. 
but no sound was heard. At last, slowly raising 
himself, he, in a hurried manner, begged hix 
fathe: would forbear with him a little longer. 
as he had atill a task to periorm in which he 
promised to be brief, as he telt himself at that 
Muinent unequal toa protracted narrative. 


He then pyoc: eded to state, chat it had bee: 
coo: municated to him, that as soon as he had 
renched his sixteenth year, he would discover 
a nidden treasure, which would eventually lay 


the tcundatio of his future happiness anc 





prosperity, and which would for ever emanci- 
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pate him from that state of mysterious thral- 
dom in which he was to be held during the in- 
tervening period ; that previous to the arrival 
of that happy day, however, many dreadful 
trials awaited him; that he must become not 
only acquainted with, but a participator in, 
scenes of horror of which human language 
could never convey an adequate idea, nor 
could buiman eye behold, unassisted by a su- 
perior intelligence, without sinking for ever 
under the blight of the dreadful vision ;—and 
what must odd to their appalling terrors, was 
the cheerless prospect, that they must be en- 
dured aione, and without a murmur. 

They reiurned in silence, each occupied by 
his own sad reflections, and from that day for- 
ward the youth's manners and appearance un- 
derwent such a total change, as in some mea- 
sure to justily the surmises oi his friends, that 
he was under the influence of some unearthly 
being. 

At last the third and fina! year of his novi- 


ciate commenced, and brought along with it! 


such an accumulation of misery, as threatened 
soon to terminate his misfurtunes by death. 
His whole manner and appearance underwent 
adreadful change. His visage, from being 
pale, became haggard and ghastly—his eyes 
wild and staring, his step qu.ck and irregular : 
—often starting and looking around with cau- 
‘ious dread, as if he expected at every cor- 
ner to encounter a lurking toe.—He also ab- 
sented himself more (requently, aid always in 
the nighttime. Seldom a week nov. elapsed, 
without his spending a night from home, and 
when he returned, it was in such a state of ex- 
haustation, that he required hetpto undress 
himsell. 

His iriends began now in earnest to be alar- 
med for his lie, and arged his father by every 
argument their tears couid suggest, to mter- 
pose his authority, and detain him at home by 
conciliation it possible, but sliouid be become 
retractory, to have recourse to coercion. To 
this he at last gave a reluctan! consent, in so 
far as parevtal authority might be extended 
Without violence; declaring, at the same time, 
(hat he would uever lead bis sanction to strong. 
er measures than might be obtained by exhor- 
tation or CommManu. 

As they snew the youth had a deep sense of 
uis religious duties, (hey thought, by engaging 
him iu its solemn exercises about the time 
he usually disappeared, they would detain him 
vy protracting at uli the fatal hour vas past, 
and by that means, sever the mystic bonds 
which, in the -implicity of their hearts, they 
believed in some manner linked his destiny 
with that of some agent of the world of spirits. 
Acting on this hope, as soon as the evening 
closed in, the household were assembled for 
family worship, in which the youth joined with 
an ardour of iee/ing which seemed to justify 
their most sanguine h:pes; but in an instant, 
when al! eyes were fixed on him, be gave a 








sudden start and sprung from his seat. Those 
that were nearest attempted to lay hold on 
him, but with a single bound he eluded their 
grasp. and disappeared in a moment. 


On apother occasion, (for his nocturnal wan. 
derings were now constant and unremitting,) 
lis frien's were resolved to be more on their 
guard; and when called to-ether for the pur- 
pose of olfering up the evening sacrifice, they 
secured the door by locking it and carrying 
away the key. The boy became sensible of 
their inteations, and instantly took the alarm. 
His whole manner became agitated ;—he 
trembled as in anag .e fit: large drops of cold 
sweat bedewed bis ‘emples, and, falling on his 


‘knees, he implored mercy in the most pathetic 





terms; assuring them, that they might kill, 
but could not detain him, and declaring that 
he could not join in the service of the evening 
till restored tully to his liberty. His father 
seemed moved by his agony, and made an ef- 
fort to rise, for the purpose of unlocking thr 
door, but was restrained by his other friends, 
who exhorted him to be firm for his son’s sake 
as now was the time to free him of the thral- 
dom in which he was held by some imp of 
darkness, who had inveigled him into some 
unholy compact, which was alike subversive 
of his health and peace of mind in this worid, 
and his hopes of happiness in the next. Silen- 
ced, though not convinced by their reasoning, 
he was about to resume his seat, when the boy 
started up, and uttering the most piercing 
screams, called out,—‘*O! they come, they 
come! For my sake, for your own sakes, for 
(iou’s sake detain me nut a moment longer— 
a single moment may be tatal to us all!” 
When, clasping his hands, and casting up his 
eyes, with a look of unutterable despair, he 
exclained, “ U, bave mercy, heaven, or 1 am 
lost for ever.”” At that instant they hecame 
sensible of a low moaning sound, like the 
neise of a distant waterfall, which seemed ra- 
pidly to approach, and with increasing intona- 
tion. The evening was calin, not a breath 
sighed through the windows of the ficxible 
poplar, nor awoke t.e mouetain fern from 
its twilight repose into a gracetui genutluxion, 
yet as the voice drew nearer, it bore some re- 
semblance to the how! of a ufighty tempest, 
combined with the rush of a desvending cata- 
ract; the cottage was shaken to i(s foundation, 
and heaved as sf tossed on the billows of an 
earthquake—every cheek was blacked with 
terror, and the youth, falling on bis knees, 
cried, with a voice of piercing agony, “O save 
my father! he is innucent.”’ 


The oid man now rose, with dignity in his 
manner, and demanding the key, opened the 
door, and said, ‘Go, my unhappy son, and 
tulfil your destinies, whatever they may be; 
only, before you depart, implore the protec- 
tion of Almighty God.” The boy, with an im- 
pressive solemaity of manner, grasped his 
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hand, and exclaimed ‘May God bless eid shrink from the perils he was that night deom- 
my father, and protect me,” and darti: g out! ed to encounter, As the storm increased his 
disappeared amidst the gown. | terrors appeared to keep pace with it. He cast 

The eventful moroing .t lact dawned, that) many a iook of dismay to the door; and at 
was to win up the destinies, and termi ate last, clasping bis hands in agony, he cried, in 


the sufferings of the miller’s once beaut ul @ subdued woice, “ May God protect you all 


son. The boy had been j.s' put to bed, and aad grant we may once more meet in safety :” 
sone simple restorative administered to him, | 80 -aying he rushed out of the house. 
when he sunk into a slumber; bul so restless | 


Day dawned, and by the time the morning | 


| place where, in all probability, it had reposed 
| for ages; and whatever were its contents, it 
| required two of the steutest men present to 
/remove it frum the place of concealment 
| John was carried hone (nor was the precious 
vessel forgotten,) where, by care and proper 
‘treatment, he was svon restored to hi# wonted 
health, nor did he afterwards manifest the 
slightest desire to return to bis nocturnal wan- 


and disturbed did he appear during its eon-| service was o-er, the sun had risen, when all derings. 


tinuance, that his mother was more than once rushed out.—But what a scene of desolation 
on the point of wakeninz him. He tossed his met the eye! Trees shivered by lightning, or 


No person (that is to say, the world,) eve: 
knew what the mizhty vase contained; but 








arms about with violent cestures ; sometimes | 


his hands were spread and held up, as in the 


act of supplication, and the next moment they 


were firm'y clenched and placed in the atti- 
tude oi defiance—his features, at the same 


time, changing with the rapidity of thought, | 


to the expression of the most opposite pas- 
sions. At last a throe of keener agony awoke 


overturned by the fury of the blast, lay scat | there are certain analogies, trom whieh some 
tered around iw every directions houses, de- | thing may be gathered, such as, that about a 
nuded of their coverings had leit their hum-! year or two afterwards, an extensive landed 
ble inmates exposed to the fury of the storm; proprietor in a neighbouring parish,whose cir 
huge masss of rock had detached themselves | cumstances having got into a state of embar 
from the mountain, and tumbling down, ob-| rassment, was reduced to the necessity of dis- 
structed the channe! of the rivulet that fl wed , posing of four farms by public sale. 

by, which, though it had now subsided within| One fine morning in June, the miller’s old 


him ;—he started up, and seeing his mother its bank, still contisued to braw! ant murmer | Bucephalus wus led to the door, accompanied 


seated beside him, told her that he could not With impatient velocity. 


rest, and begged she would call his father, as dusky vapour rested on the mountain's brow; 


A dense coronet of by a beautiful Galloway poney fur his favour- 


ite son. They mounted, being equipped as it 


be wished ta spend as much of the dy as was, but s» still and motionless did it appear, and} fora long journey, aud their departure gave 


permitted him, in exercises of devotion. This its figure was defined by such a sharp set of 


‘rise to much speculation in the neigbour- 


was cheertully complied with, and it passed outline, that it well might have been mistaken | hood, both as to its distance and object. Ine 


over in alternate supplications at the throne ' for an ancient fortress, whose turrets and bat- 
of grace, and praises offered up from hearts | tlements were gilded by the beams of the ri- 
overflowing with gratitude for past mercies, | sing sun. The search now commenced accor- 
and imploring with humble confidence the | ding to the instructions they had received, 
protection of him, who “ rides the whirlwind, | aud they proceeded down the glen by the 
and rules the storm.” side oi the burn, and following all its sinuusi- 

The short winter day began now to close in, | ties, and examining every place with the mi- | 
with all the indications of an approaching nutest scrutiny, but no traces of the boy could 
tempest: tne wind swept in hollow gusts down , be found, At last, when they were on the 
the glen, emitting a sullen murmer as it raved | point of abanduning their search in that direc- 
through the leafless forest ;——huge masses | tion, his father, who was still foremost, in- 
of vapour, dark and lowering, were borne | formed them that he had discovered the fresh 
before it. Onwards they came, in dreadful | print of his feet.—This gave a new stimulus to 
succession, volume after volume, tumbling | ‘heir efforts, and on following a little farther 
and rolling like the smoke of a volcano, and , down they came to a large oak tree, which 
assuming the most fantastic shapes as they | grew on the very brink of the stream, and 
whirled in rapid alternation areund the brow , Which had been struck with lightning and 
of a neighbouring mountain. P als of distam | cleft in two, the one half falling across the 
thunder reverberated intrem)hling echoes from , burn, and the other threatening to follow on | 





hill to hill; sleet, mingled with hail, eame 
with bitter fury, borne on before the resistless 
blast. The spirit of the storm had whetted 
his arrows, and seemed to be approaching in 
all his terrors. The boy had arisen, and ap- 
peared more collected than he had for some 
time heen. He spoke of the perils of the ap- 
proaching evening with a degree of freedom 
he had never hitherto done, and the tempest 
ihat darkened its features, as of sometuing he 
had not only foreseen, but as a necessary in- 
strument, in the hands of an invisible ageut, 
for bringing about his ultimate success. 

His friends were rejoiced to witness his al- 
tered manner and cheerful countenance ; but 
his father, who saw deeper, soon discovered 
that his firmness was all assumed, in which 
idea he was confirmed by his fluctuating fea- 
tures and shivering frame, which seemed to 


the very first blast of the wind. A conside- | 
| rabie port.on of the bank had been forced into | 
‘the stream by the electric fluid, which !eft a' 
| deep excavation from the edge of the water to 
|the distance of some hundred yards back- 
wards. At the bottom of this chasm the boy | 
was discovered seated on a stone, but in such 
a state of exhaustion that he appeared te be 
deprived of both speech and motion; heseem- 
ed however to be conscious of their approach 
asa faint smile played upon his lips, but all 
muscular action was suspended. They raised 
him in their arms, and were about to remove 
him, when he made an effort with his hand, 
and pointed to the opposite bank.—Their eyes 
followed the direction of his finger, aud they 
discovered a large copper vessel, of very an- 
tique workmanship, deeply embedded in the 


few weeks, however, they returned from Ed- 
inburgh, the miller having effected the pur- 
chase of the above property; and he was hail 
ed by the joyful acclamations of his rustic 
neighbours, as “ Laird of Craigancogle.” 

He lived many years alter these events had 
passed away; nor would he ever leave the 
mill, nor abandon his humble profession :— 
and when at last he was gathered to his fath- 
ers, it was found that the rights of primogeni 
ture had been set aside in tavour of his youn. 
gest son; nor did the arrangement give the 
slightest discontent in the bosoms of his elder 
brethren.—They all lived in the greatest har- 
mony together, and ever experienced from 
John the kindest attention. 

Although his health was now fully estab. 
lished, yet his spirits never rose to their for- 
mer tone. He was ever pleasant—sometimes 
cheerful—but never joyous; on the contrary, 
a state of pensive melancholy mingled itself 
with every thing he did or said. In process 
of time, however, he cast the eye of affection 
on a blooming maiden, the daughter of a 
neighbouring gentleman, who, aller a year's 
probation, suffered herself at last to be led to 
ihe altar, and by herhe had a numerous fami- 
ly, whose descendants inherit the property so 
obtained to this day. 


Reputation.—We except to judges in affairs 
of small moment, but are content that our re- 
putation and glory should be dependent on 
the judgment of men who are all against us, 
through jealousy, prejudice, er want of dis 
cernment: Yet itis merely to engage these 
to determine in our favour that we often bag: 








eurth.—A very little labour freed it from the | ard our ease and lives. 
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THE AUDIFNCE AND THE VISIT. 
(from the Spanish. ) 

Possessed with a mama for projects and 
speculawons, alter baying wasted ali my pa- 
triaony in plans, morals, memorials, expeti- 
me its, and schemes, | arvived ata certian me- 
tropohs (whiel Ido not deem it pradent to 
nae.) with a plan of such vast importance 
wid su ceasible, that LE conceived the govern- 
ment coutd do no less than turmsh me with 
funds sulacient to carry it into execution, aud 
that (he nation would erect statues in honour 
of me, in every public p.ace. My project was 
io uuite two rivers by means ol a navigable 
canal, which would not only greatly facilitate 
the communication between different: provin- 
ces, and render considerable districts more 
fertile, but likewise extend cominerce, pro- 
mote navigation, and quadruple agriculiural 
produce ; in short, the reign of Saturn was to 
return once more upon the earth, attended 
With all those blessings which, with their usu- 


al veracity, poets have delighted to attribute | 
| venture. 


toit. AsT yielded to no tormer projector in 
the grandeur of my schemes, so was I bebind 
band with none in disinterestedness and geue- 


rosily tor, in return tor these public advanta- | 


ses, | demanded nothing—absolutely nothing 
tor mysellt. 
vernment should advanee me capital for the 
undertaking, and should give me the exclusive 
privilege ol collecting the toils and duties 
wising from the canal; than which nothing 
can assuredly be more reasonable, since we 
ought all of us to live by our own labours, and 
LT have read in some writer on political econo- 
my, that a man’s ideas are as much bis own 
property as an estate or any other posses- 
sion 

1 applied myself most studiously to carry 
My project into execution: Pdrew upa me- 
morial, fuimed estimates and maps, and thus 
prepared, presented imyself at the minister's 
ofwhom f requested an audience. At first 1 


had to address myselt to a porter, who was 


not particuiarly atfable or civil; nest to an, 


attendant, Who seemed to think himself very 
condescending in even noticing me; and then 
‘o asecretary, W ho spoke ouly in monosy Ila- 
bles. At length 


plications, T obtained the Cesired interview 


ter repeated visits and ap- 


at whieh PT presented myself with all the coufi- 
dence ov oue Who is already sure of success 
l wis so fortunate asto be ordered to read my 
Memorial, wineh | forthwith did, in an empha- 
tie tone of voice, while his exceteucy contin- 
ued to play with a ciitie terriet As soon as | 
ad finished reading. the following dialogue 
ook place :—"* Your yectisutleriy loprac- 
icable; nothine cau }> avade of it. "—* If 


veur ! ” tehon v Hed be <a wat d #s to tel! nie 


| 


| your reasons for thinking so 
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"o—‘* My rea- 


suns! 


it. DP tell you it will not do.’—"* Yet 1 f:tter 


| 
myself 
| place, an exclusive privilege cannot be grant: | 


All that [ required was, that go- | 


Ia the first 





— To no purpose. 





ed.’—* Yet in a project of so vast utility 
—'‘ In the nes! place, these two rivers are dry 
nearly haif the year.’—** but Lhad been in- 
"—" Lastly, the canal would touch 
park, and his mujesty 1s pas- 
sionutely fond ef game, which would thus be 





formed 


pon the roy a 


scared away.’—"' Lhis last reason ts an all- 
s thi ieat one 


geiier, and beg your iordship to excu > me.”’ 


[returned home, struck with admiration of 


his exceileney’s exiensive information on ail 
that related to the subject, anu of his zeal for 
the saterests of his king: and having deposi- 
ted my papers in my portfolio, went to the 
opera. | bad hardly entered the house, when 
I perceived the haudsome Marchioness 





in her box, to whom I had been introduced 


some months before at Paris, and whom I knew | 


to possess consideravle influence with diplo- 
matists, ministers, marshals, and journa ists. 


| immediately wentto ber, and related my ad- | 


On hearmg my story, the marchio- 
ness laughed heartily telling me, however, at 
the same time, not to be discouraged, as the 
minister was a particular friend ot hers, and 
tbat every thing shouid be arranged to my 
Wishes. ‘* Obtain tor me, then, avother audi- 
ence 





marchioness, ‘* but you shall make him a vis- 
it. Come to me to-morrow evening, at nine 
o'clock; and weave the rest to me.” 
tecordiugly, the followmg evening L was 
punctuai to the hour, having dressed myself 
suitably to the occasion. We got ino the 
marchioness’s carriage, and drove tu the min- 


ister s, where the atiendants received us as the | 


timate trends of his ercellency. Seurcely 
had we entered the saloon, when my protec- 


tress touk the miuuister aside, aud when the 


couterence was ended, he condescended to ' 


call me to him, and the following dialogue 
look place :—** Well, Sir, and how dues your 
plan go on!?”—* Very badly, your excetlen- 
cy. ‘Lhe diflicuities which | perceive will at- 


tend its exceution——" * Leave ail proam- 


ble, and test me at once what these great diffi- | 


cultics are.””"——" In the first piace aa exclusive 


priviese cannot be granted. ’—° To be sure 


we ao not grant them on every occasion, but 


when aman of merit and a most usetul pro- 
jeet are conecrned, there will be no dithculty 
mi this respect.” —** And then as the rivers are 
apt io be dri d ap——"—** Who can possibly 
have tuld you sucu an idle story! They actu- 
ally overtiow every year, and occasion great 


camaze by doing so.”"— Yet bis majesty is 


~» passionately iond of gi me——-"—" Aye, 
on the tabve,—but he has uever, in all his life, 
: ' 


even bandied a fowling-picee. No, sir, these 


there is no occasion for reasoning about | 


[ now abandon the plan alto- | 


"— «By no means,’ returned the | 


There is no difficulty 
whatever in the business. See my secretary 
in the morning, and be will adjust every 
thing.” 

In fact, I waited the next day on that per- 
sonage, Whom [ found most eager to serve me: 
the attendant of whom [ before complained 
‘was most courteous, and even the porter seem- 

ed to have been studying politeness. In short, 
the project obtained the requisite sanction ; 
‘and when I went to thank the marchioness for 
her kind services, not forgetting an elegant 
cashemere shaw! and a diamond necklace, ag 
itrifling marks of my gratitude; she laughed 
heartily, ard said, you know the difference 
| there is beiween an Audsence of, and a Visit 
to a great man. 


= idle objections. 


GE 
A COMPLIMENT A LA FRANCAISE. 


“ Hail, ye small, sweet courtesies of life, for smooth 
'do ye make the road of it! like grace and beauty, 
which beget inclinations to love at first sight ” 

Sterne. 


By the Hermit in France. 

I was preparing for my covch, my night 
gown and slippers were put on, John had 
wished me a good night, and [ had heartily 
wished the same to John, when a gentle tap 
,at the door of my saloon, announced a noc- 
turnal visitor; who could itte? adun?—I 
had none—and the hour was too l.te: A fair 
intruder (if eauty can ever possibly intrude?) 
A stranger! Yes it 
/must be some stranger knocking by mistake, 

and about to be unpleasantly surprised by the 
frost of winter where the bloom of summer 
was expected, or on the moment of meeting 
a solitary where a convivial party was leoked 
for; or a Philander who will find an old man 
where he thought a young woman was lodg 
ed; where will he wish me? I dare not think 
onthe place, so I gave a hem, its sound was 
masculine, and I cried entrez s'il vous plait.” 
_—The folding doors yielded to the pressure of 
| Warmth and kindness; two little children led 
the van, a..d old man aud woman supported 
‘the centre, Jubn brought up the rear, flanked 


I was too ola for that: 


on the one side by a pretty chamber-maid, 
and covered on the other by a greasy scull- 
ion; the advauce carried a geranium and an 
helivtrope in flower pots; the central column 


|moved on with immense bouquets, fragrant 
and well chosen; the rear presented a bottle 
of liqueur and boxes of bonbons (sweetmeats,) 
the dear children popped down the flower 
‘pots, the old man opened the case; he was, 
‘however, put down by the old woman, who 
‘offered the beauties of Flora to one who had 
withered in every point but in heart.—TI lis- 
‘tened attentively; “c'est demain la fete d: 
it is to-morrow the festival 
}ol monsicur, and the and needed no addi 
ition, although it was linked on to many well 


| monsieur, eb —”’ 
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meaning words and kindy seutiments, ex- 


and which utite him wich all the works o! the 
Creator. 


To-morrow my festival! or rather the | 
saint’s day corresponding with my name: fF, tel on those days, (this the worthy folks could 


pressions whier make man Man inevery land,)« 9 vish reciprocal regard, and to do as they 


‘hace been dove by.—In consequence, I forgot 


party compliment and feast; but above all, to 


| 
nota Jean, a Pauline and an Ejizabeth in the 
fiidly. Ll was so lortunate as to be inthe ho- 
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My ancient guide smiled, and his old hand he law'd 

On the helu,—and the ship felts wish and obey'd , 

Her head from sweet AMD inbay suddenly turning, 

Sprung away—and the billows beneath her seem'd 
burning 

Nigh the sister barks came, and the deep shores were 
ringing, 


who, alas! have nothing to do with the saints, | not hae anticipated, ) and gloves, bouquets, With a merry wild legend the seamen kept singing, 


but all with the sinners; the compiiment 1s} 
too great, I merit it not. [ began now to|been a poet? for Pauline is exquisitely pleas- 


comprehend the thing, my name, and the fete 


—The flowers represented the sweet sympa- 
thies and sensibilities which grow about the| 


feeling heart. embracing and entwining ot 
dearest affections, attracting the likeness of 
the divinity to his resemblances, and inating! 
towards each other in token of welcome and} 
salutation, even when placed at distance ei- 
ther of rank or of situation; these are the 
small sweet courtesies which prevent our wae 
familiarize our dependencies, and lull us into! 
peace even on the tempestuous passage of 
lite. —Good peeple! how much complacency, 
how much amenity in human lite, how much 
liberality to a stranger, Who .s but a passen- 
ger through your country, ‘but a lodger on 
your suil! 

I attentively examined all tneir countenan- 
ces, sincerity dwelt on every one. The mo- 
live for presenting the wreath, or the bouquet, 
the flowering plant, or the evergreen, was, 
that onthe morning my waking eye might fall 
upon the harmony of colours woven by na- 
ture’s hand, and that I might inhale t .at sweet- 
ness which a generous climate produces tor the 
participation of the young and the old alike ; 








the bonbons are the common offerings to in- 
faicy, and senescence, or to lovely woman, | 
less weak than decling man f took the will 

for tho deed, and ali was welcome to my souls, 
Vhuile de Venus had little to do with me her 
ro-eite hours and offerings have long gone by, 
but the spirituous part of the compound could 
still recall a warmth, which the cnilly hand ot 
time endeavours (often unsuccessfully) to ba 

nish from us: oil, too is a cou. ter-poison, it 
effaces the rust of years, it is an antidote to 
the poison of wordly care and disappointment, 
which lie heavy upon the heart until it sickens 
and fades away. I received all t'e presents, 
and cordial y thanked the good people who 
brought them, they were mine only from their 
benevolence, and in return for harmless con- 
duct on my part. 

‘Lhis ceremony is national; it is no birth- 
day business, no sad chronicling or recording 
of years, it is an offering of peace and of love, 
ideatified with nome, bul unconnected with 
age. This custom is sensible and welb discri- 
minated; the pious, too, hallow the day by 
devotions; the thoughtless dedicate it to 
mirth; it invites parents (alas I had none,) 
friends !—where to find them 7—neighbours— 
such were my poterand all his good family ; 
and it is an earnest and provocative to the 


aud Lonbons were not omitted: Oh! that Ehad 


ing. How poorly, however, did | repay them! 
a teturi is always inferior toa spontaneous of- | 
fering, it is as a copy to an original, or rather 
as a shadow to a substance. | (by remember- 
ing what was due) only convinced them of my 
observance and discrimination, they made a 
first and a tender impression on me 





I felt an electric something as I took leave 


of them at my door; my rest was sweet, my | 
dreams were full of roses and of jasmins; 1} 
awakened gratefully to an addi d day, and the 
geranium and the heliotrope, the balsam and 
the amaranthus were the first objeets which 
met, on his rising, 

Tue WasperrinG Hermit. 


—eQe— 


RITYME LEGEND OF RICHARD FAULDER 
MARINER. 


Voyage in the Spectre Shallop 
(Concluded from our last.) 


FITTE THIRD. 


‘. 
We furrow’d the foam of the bonnie green sea, 
And sweet was the sound of its waters to me ; 
We bore away eastward, it seem'd as gray day, 
Gauto mottle the mountains.—away, and away, 
As, we wanton’d the billows came lurkidg in night 
I th’ eastward,— but westward they sparkled in light 
The wind in in our mainsail sang fitful and loud, 
And the ery of the sea-eagle came from the cloud ; 
We pass’d wooded headland, and sharp promomory, 
Aud ocean-rock famous in maritime story ; 
Till the sun with a burst o’er the tall eastern pines, 
Shower’d his strength on the ocean in long gicaming | 
lines— 
And lo! and behold! we rode fair in the bay 
Of that fairest ef friths, the broad suuny Solway : 
There tow’d hauhgty Skilddaw—here rose Criffel 
green, 
There haunted Caerlaverock’s white turrets between— | 
Green Man, like a garden lay scenting the seas, 
Gay maiden’s gazed seaward from sunny Saint Bees— 
Duinfries’s bright spires, Dalswinto’s wild hill, 
Comlongan’s gray turrets.—deep Nith winding still, 
*Tween her pine-cover’d margins, ber clear-gushing 
waters, 
Which mirror the shapes of her song-singing daughters 
Thou too my own Allanbay, sea-swept and sunny, 
Whitebaven for maidens, black, comely, and bonny ; 
And generous Arbigland, by mariners hallow’d, 
A name known in prayer, and in blessing, and ballad : 





9° 
“a 


As I loo’k two gay barks from their white halsers 
broke, 
With a shout o'er the billows from Barnhourie rock ; 
Their white penons flaunted, their inasts seem'd to 
bend, 
As they pass’d the rough headland of cavern’d Colvend ; 








Nor man’s voice alone o'er the sea-wave could render 


Bard's labour so witching, and charming and tender . 


| For I heard a rich voice through that old legend pour'd> 


The voice too of Her Llong served and ador'd ; 
Hard fort une—false friends—and mine ill destinie, 
And the dark grave have suader'd that sweet one from 
mie 
3. 
Soon the sister barks came, and shout, yelloch, and 
mirth, 
Now rung in the water, and rung in the earth ; 
Aud T saw on the decks, with their merry eyes glancing 
And all their fair temple locks heaving and dancing, 
Not my true love alone ; but maids mirthsome and free 
And us frank as the wind to the leaf of the tree 
There was Katherine Oneen, Lurgan’s bonniest daugh 
ter, 
Gay Mally Macbride, from the haunted Bann water, 
And she who lave all seamen’s hearts ia embargoes, 
Who have hearts for to lose, in old kind Currichfergus 
Green Nithsdale had sent me her frank Jenny Haining 
With an eye that beam’'d less for devotion than sinning 
Mary Carson the meek, and Kate Candish the gay ; 
Two maids from the mountains of blythe Galloway ; 
And Annand, dear Annand, my joys still regarding, 
Sent her joyous Johnstone, her blysomer Jardine ; 
And bonnie Dumiries, which the muse loves se well, 
Came gladening my heart with her merry Maxwell; 
And loviliest and lust, lo! a sweeter maiden camo, 
[trust not my tongue with recording her aame, 
She is flown to the land of the leal, and I'm left, 
As a bird from whose side the left wing has been reft." 


4, 
Glad darced all the damsels—their flowing long hair 
Fn bright tresses swam in the dewy morn air ; 
More tovely they look’d, and their eyes glanced more 
killing, 
As the music wax'd louder, and warmer and thrilling ; 
The waves leap’d and sang, and seem'd with the meek 
lute 
To keep, not to give, the meet time to the foot. 
The siaven masts quiver’d, the barks to the sound, 
Moved amid the deep waters with start and with bound , 
All the green shores remurmur’d, and there seem'd to 
run 
Strange shapes on the billows; the light of the sun 
Was lustrous and wild, and its shooting gleam wave 
More of cold than of warinth to the swelling sea-wave 
I trembled and gazed for I thought on the hour, 
When the witch has her will, and the fiend has his 
power, 
And the sea-spirit rides, the dark waters aboon, 
Working mariners woe ‘neath the hallowimass moon. 
And I thought on my old merry mate, Mortin Halmer, 
Doomed to doomsday to suilin a vessel of glamour, 
Between sunny Saint Bess and the Mouth of the Orr— 
Wives pray still as shricking he shoots from the shore. 


5. 
Now nigh came the sister barks—nigher and uigher— 
More gay grew the sung, more melodious the lyre ; 
More lovely maids look’d, and their feet loap’d more 


free, 
The rocks rung, and more merrily sung the green eea ; 


Mauy birds, particularly the dove, first liftthe left 
wing to fly, and schoo’-boys cut thetip of that wong 
alone to preserve their pet-doves from roaming. 
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And I gazed, for I could not but gaze, and there stood 

Meek and mild her dark eye-glauce down-Ccast on the 
tlood— 

What fair one whose looks, while ships swim the salt 
BAA, 

While light comes te morning, and leaves to the tree, 

While birds love the greeuwood, and fish the fresh riv- 
er, 

Shall bless me, and charm me, for ever and ever. 

O 1 deem’d that vought evil might mimic the hghe 


O1} those dark eyes divine, and that forehéad so bi ight, | 


Nonught from the grim sojourn unh iiow'd, unshriven, 
Dared put on the charins. and the semblance of heaven: 
She glanced her eye ov me--from white brow to bosom, 
All ruddy sne wac'd, as the dewy rose blossom.--- 

J called ov my love---with a blush apd a sigh ; 

And side-looking, as still was her wont, she drew nigh. 


6 
* Heaven bless thee!” I said,---even while 1] was speak- 
ing, 
The phantom barks vanish'd, with yelling and elriek- 
ig 5 
And mine Ancient Guide glared, as a tiger will glare, 
When he comes to his den aod the hunters are there : 
And changing his shape, to a cormorant he grew, 
Thrice clanging his wings round the shallop he tlew 
And away trom the sea and the shore, in his flight, 
Fast fuded and vanish’d that charmed day-light. 
Dow on the dread deck then my forehead I laid, 
Galled on Hiw that’s on high----to his meek Son, 
pray d 
The spectre bark shook---'neath my knees seem'd to 
run 
The planking like snow in the hot sumer sun 
Such darkness dropt on me as when the sea wars 
With the heaven, and quenches the moon, and the stars; 
And my dread guide tie.. round me, in swilt airy rings, 
Stooping down, like a sea raven, clapping his wings— 
A raven no more now, @ fire he became, 
And thrice round the shallop bas flown the fiend-flame : 
In the fiame tlew a form, und the bark as he shot, 
Sbrivelled down to a barge, and a bottomless boat--- 
And I call'd uote him who is mighty to save: 
Swift his spirit tlew down and rebuked the sea-wave: 
And smote the charin'd boat: witha shudder it sounded, 
Away through the tloud, on the greensward I bounded : 
And back tlew the boat, to a black mist I saw 


it dissolve---I gazed seaward in terror aad awe - 
While my Fieod Guide passed off, like a shadow, and 
euid 


*‘MAHOUN had not power to harm hair of thy head!” 
1 praised God, and pondering sought gladly my way, 
To the merriment-making iv sweet Allanbay 
But pever may landsiman or mariners more 
Muse 10 hallowmass eve on that haunted sea shore 
Nor behold tie fiend’s wonders he works in the main, 
With my GUIDE and his dread SPECTRE SHALLOP 

again! 








Poctry. 





WAR SONG. 


THE original strain, of which the following stanzas 
are an imitation, was wont to be sung, with patriotic 
enthusiasm, by the German and Prussian soldiers, in 
their encampments, on their marches, and in the field of 
batth-, during the last campuigns of the allies agaist 
Bonaparte. This Tyrtean lyric, therefore, contributed, 
in its day and its degree. to the deliverance of Europe. 


i 
Heaven speed the righteous sword. 
And freedom be the word ' 


Come, brethren, hand ia hand, 
Fight for your father-land. 


2. 
Germania from afar 
Invokes her sons to war ; 
Awake: put forth your powers, 
And victory must be ours. 


3. 
On, to the combat, on! 
Go where your sires have gone: 
Toeir might unspent remains, 
Their pulse is in your veins. 


4. 
On, to the combat, onl 
Rest will be sweet anon ; 
The slave may yield, may fly 
We conquer or we die. 


5. 
O, Liberty ! thy form 
Shines through the battle-storm 
Away with fear, away! 
Let justice win the day! 
J. Montgomery. 
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THE POET-HERO, ONCE MORE. 

* Orl. 1 know him Co be valiant. 

Con. was told that by one that knows him better 
than you. 

O;vl. What's he? 

Cnn. Marry, he told me so himself; and be said he 
cared aot who knew it.” 

King Henry V. 

Our readers will remember that we lately 
| condescended to lash some doggrel, which a 
half-witted dunce had inflicted upon the pub- 
lic, and that we were subsequehtly black- 
guarded by the “ poet, hero, and minstrel” in 
a paper called Coram’s Champion, of which 
the ‘poet, hero and minstrel” it seems, is eo- 
editor. This miserable bully appeared deter- 
mined to cram his poetry down the public’s 
throat by blustering and bragging, and threat- 
ening those who have honoured his insignifi- 
cance, by exposing him to public centempt. 
It is time that the anxious world should know 
that this candidate for immortality, this soi-di- 
sant hero, this combination of Mars and Apol- 
lo, is a most terrible tellow for critics. Read- 
er, he has actually been in the navy, nay more, 
he says in his book that he actually killed an 
Englishman during the last war!! Heaven 
bless us—what a prodigious expluit—and 
shame upon Bryant and Halieck end Percival, 
that not one of the three has ever celebrated 
this deed in song, and that consequently the 
hero should be ebliged to blow his own trum- 
pet. Kill an Englishman! We wonder that 
he did not eat himtoo. Should we ever quar- 





rel again with England, this man’s usefulness 





will be incalculable, tor we know a method 
by which he alone can exterminate the whole 
British nation. Let him exporta ship load of 
‘ Journals of the Ocean” to England, let him 
catch the unlucky Britons, and compel them 
to read his poetry from the beginning to the 
end, and we will be sworn that no English- 
man survives the trial—it would kill a cat, had 
a cat ninety lives instead of nine. 

To be serious:—the Review which we pub- 
lished, of this man’s doggrel, was just and 
correct in its opinions: stupidity and self-con- 
ceit, and puerility abound in every page of his 
book, and it was doing the author “ honour 
overmuch” to criticize his poetry in the seve- 
rest terms. However, we were kind enough 
to make a little sport with it, and for our 
kindness, the man attacked us in low black- 
guard personal terms, which no decent paper 
would have permitted (o disgrace its columns. 
As we had cond: scended to notice his poetry, 
we furthermore condescended to notice his 
impudence, in the language which it merited. 
For two weeks he was quiet and we really be- 


GAZETTE AND ATH ENZU M. | gan to think that the man had sense enough to 


perceive that bullying and swaggering and 
vulgarity would not answer his purpose. We 
were mistaken, the dunce is “ at us again” in 
the “ kenne!” paper of which he is co-editor. 
‘* Bray a fool in a mortar, yea, his foolishness 
will not depart trom him,” says the wise man, 
aad the ‘ poet, hero and minstrel’’ has proved 
the truth of the proverb. 

Let it not be thought that we have spoken 
with undue harshness of this man. Towards 
gentlemen, aud men of respectable character, 
we have always publicly and privately used 
the language of courtesy; but we will not per- 
mit impudent upstarts to abuse us without ex- 
posing them in their true colours, unless, in- 
deed, they happen to be too degraded for any 
notice whatever. ‘“ Coram’s Champion” is 
rapidly acquiring such a disgraceful character, 
that it will soon be altogether beneath notice; 
~-several of our friends have already com- 
plained. because we have stooped to expose 
Master Coram’s co-editor, on the grounds that 
he is unworthy in every respect, and even of 
less merit than “Coram” himself. Hence- 
forth we shall maintain perfect silence, what- 
ever impertinence these men may exhibit to- 
wards us; for in no respect whatever do we 
consider either of them on an equal footing 
with ourself. 








Extract of a Letter to the Editor. 

Hot Springs, Virginia, July 22d, 1826. 1 
“You wished me to write, and te keep a 
journal of all that I should see or hear which 
could excite interest or afford pleasure. I 
have often on former occasions, as on the pre- 
sent, made the attempt, and as often relin- 
quished it, upon eenviction that success would 
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not crown my efforts, or warrant their contin- 
uance. I shall pass without comment the ma- 
ny rainy days that made my journey unpleas- 
ant, and the many fair ones that almost broil- 
ed me—suffice it that on the eleventh day af- 
ter leaving New-York | arrived here jolted to 
a jelly, and crammed to surfeiting with “‘ corn 
bread and bacon.”” In no one instance were 
my expectations of the population, wealth, 
fertility of soil, and excellence of roads, real- 
ized. From Fredericksburgh per Staunton, 
with the exception of Monticello and the Uni- 
versity of Charlottesville, there was little to at- 
tract attention, save the severe jolting. the 
groans of my fellow travellers, and the fre- 
quent ejaculation ‘“ damn de Virginee,” ut- 
tered by a squalid little Frenchman. 

Of the Springs I have nothing to say that 
has not been a thousand times repeated, I 
know so little of science that I would not at- 
tempt an analysis, and of course can give you 
nothing new. They are delightfully situated 
in the very bosom of mountains—the atmos- 
phere is breathed in its purest state, and no 
doubt is as efficacious in many cases as the 
waters. 

It gives an impulse to my pride of soul, to 
hear the encomiums passed upon our state. 
Even in the ‘‘ old dominion” sbe is acknowl- 
edged as the pride of the union. Her physi- 
cal resources, independent of other causes, 
make her so, but the truth is a liberality of 
feeling is here expressed, which I regret is not 
so general at home—whether it be owing to 
the distance from the petty feuds which have 
so long distracted our state, and tramelled her 
energies: or whether it be in canvassing the 
merits of the most prominent men of our 
country, I know not, but I do know, that in 
Virginia, the greatest respect is entertained 
for Mr. Clinton; the wisdom and the policy 
of his administration, and his unremitted ex- 
ertions for our public glory. I am no politi- 
cian—their wrangle delights me not, but I 
indulge the hope, that this present friendly 
feelings will continue yet a few years longer.” 





As we hold our columns open to hear both 
sides of a question, especialiy, if of such im- 
portance as the present, we insert our corres- 
pondent’s communication with pleasure, and 
add, that, he has brought forward snch speci- 
mens of the sublime, we did not think before 
tha: mortal man could write poetry so stupid 
—we beg pardon—so exceedingly beautiful, 
as he has selected from “ Journals of the O- 
cean.”’ EpiTor. 


For the New-York Literary Gazette. 


Sometimes I write, ‘tis careless measure, 
For my own, and not your vleasure, 
Calmly thus I pass my leisure, 
Not caring your belief. 
Journals of the Ocean, p. 171. 


Mr. Editor, 
Sirn,—I am a supporter of justice, and an 
advocate of genius. I am neither an author 
nor a critic, but an unbiassed friend to merit, 
no matter under what garb it appears. You 
must be aware that both eritics and authors 
by profession are the most partial, prejudiced 
and envious creatures that crawl on the earth. 
With these prefatory remarks, I trust you will 
give this article a patient reading, and J ques- 
tion not. an early insertion. 

I observed a review, which lately appeared 
in your paper, on a volume of exquisite poetry, 
entitled “ JounNacs of THE Ocean” It was 
a most wanton and illibera!l attack on the mos! 
gifled port of the age! And I also read a 
very just, temperate, and learned reply to the 
same, in ‘ Coram’s Champion,” by the im- 
mortal author, who is “* ene of us.” 

I am not aware, Mr. Editor, what your 
qualifications for a critic may be, but | must 
say, that, you have not shown in that article 
avery favorable sample of your critical acu- 
men. What private motive you may have had 
for your ungenerous strictures on that super- 
latively excellent work, | know net: perhaps 
I might say with Sir Fretful Plagiary, that, 
“through all my knowledge of life, I bave 
observed—that there is not a passion so 
strongly rooted in the human beart as envy!” 
I insinuate nothing, Mr. Editor, lL only make 
a quotation! I can assure you, however, were 
| you to give the poems in question that patient, 
‘candid, and impartial examination which I 
‘have, you would speak of them in less con- 
, temptuous terms,—nay, would applaud them 





to the very echo 
That should applaud again” 











Sir, as far as my humble efforts can avail, I 
‘shall extol the native and talented bard te the 
| skies, who has given the world such a feast of 
_poesy! I thank you for your unkind remarks, 
| for else I might never have seen the work, (nor 
any other created being save yourself) which 
' has filled me with such thrilling raptures—and 
placed the author, in my estimation, on a par 
with Shakspeare, Milton and Byron. Sir, the 
bookseller from whom | purchased my copy, 
at the very moderate price of one dollar and 
fifty cents, informed me, he had sold only one 
—but now, I have not the least doubt the 
whole edition of one thousand copies, will be 
sold instanter, aye, sir, even were the price 
one hundred and fifty dollars each. 

There was a time Mr. Editor, when my 
mind was undecided, and J asked myself the 
question, Who is the best poet in America? 
Bryant, Percival, Halleck, Fairfield or Pinck- 
ney? Now, Sir, all my doubts are vanished. 
my mind is resolved, the author of the 
“ Journals of the Ocean” has outsailed them 
all, ‘ hull down.”” Once, there was only one 
poet, whom I wished to see—that poet was 


have now another wish—that I might gaze 
upon immortality, that 1 might feast ny eyes 
with a sight of that being, who, when myself 
“unknown as | had never been," will be 
looked up te with admiration by future ages, 
—and that man is the author of the “ Jour- 
nals of the Ocean''! Will he not avow his 
name? 

Mr. Editor, as I said before, | am a supper- 
ter of justice, and an advocate of genius: in 
that capacity, an humble, but sincere admirer, 
jof the “ Journals of the Ocean,” I offer yon 
la tew quotations of superlative merit, with my 
remarks, which yeu had not the wit yourself 
_to discover, or else passed callously over ‘ for 
your own base purposes.” 





I will entitle them, 


ELEGANT BXTRACTS''! 
A long low isle bars off the western sea, 
Round whose north point an open pagsage free, 
Gives easy access fo the secure bay : 
Thither the swelling sails the bark convey. 
Here the worn voyagers assistance meet, 
Here hospitable strangers friendly greet ; 
W hate’er the tropic climes of Afric yield, 
They know no plenty of the harvest field, 
Ceres within the torrid owns no reign, 
Her golden tresses wave not o'er the plain 
Ferina tiow'r formed of Cassava root, 








Cocoa, orange, plantain, bunana’s fruit, 

With all the stores the burning zones afford 

Iu grateful pleuty crowa the generous board 

Page 35-% 
Now, Mr. Editor, I ask you seriously, is 

this not poetry? it requires no great pitch of 
thought, to discover that, it is the finest speci 
men of the sublime that ever was penned— 
there is nota false metre in the whole passage, 
and if you can count your fingers, you will 
find, each line has exactly ten syllables; what 
more is wanted to constitute heroic verse? 
Nothing, Sir, but the author has gone farther 
In the commencement of the passage, he shows 
a great knowledge of geography and natural 
history—and then, how classical is that allu- 
sion to Ceres’ golden tresses. Moveover, Sir, 
1 have read all the immortal strains, written 
for Lottery Ticket Venders, Trinket Sellers 
&c. &c.—but none ever equalled the four last 
lines of the passage: what an admirable cata- 
logue! Read it again Mr. Editor, and answer 
me, did ever human ingenuity, did ever hea- 
ven born genius, combine so many luxuries in 
so small a compass? 


“ Ferina flour formed of Cassava root, 
Cocoa, orange, plantain, banapa’s fruit” 


I presume, Sir, 1 have sufficiently opened 
your eyes to the beauties of the above passage, 
I shall now proceed to another. 


Stilled was the billow as heavep serene, 
Noight harms the beauty of the magic scene : 
Saluting cannon first bedim the air, 

In clouds of smoke obscure the atmosphere ; 
Then gentle west wind curls the rippling seas, 





Byron, but he is gone for ever; and, Sir, ] 





In timid undulatson beneath the breeze ; 
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Writhes the faic image in the mystec deep, 
That winding in serpentine mazes creep, 
t nul the form that late resembled life, 
Becomes a chavs in the wayward strife. 
page so 


Is there any thing on record, so distinctly | 


expressed, so beautiful and grammatical? I 


will not iasult your sense, good or bad as it | 
may be, by pointing out the merit of this pas- 


sage. 
* And still the course we obstinate pursue, 
Until she plainly sows ber eosin blue, 
A triple row of guns is now unveiled, 
That fey and mist hed heret. fore concealed ; 
Pame and trepidation then take place, 
With bin whe lately showed a bolder face ; 
Sooo as his cuud the peri great has caught, 
Quick by the wind the little brig is brought ; 
With every thread of « auvass oa the stretch 
The slightest puff of passing wind may catch. 
The seventy four braces her ponderous sails, 
Aud trims her yards to catch the adverse gales; 
Her top-mast-steering-sail she wise unbinds, 
And by he ad-re.u hing her advantage finds ; 
Yet still it would have been @ ling ring race, 
Aud many an anxious hour consumed in chase. 
Perhaps ere closed, had come the veil of night 
To aid from such superior fore: our flight. 
We had the weather-gage each seaman kaows 

How dificalt with windward ships te close ;" 

page 39 

A fine description of the guns being thrown 
overboard succeeds this passage, to which the 
author says in a note “ I do impute the loss of 
the vessel,” (Siren) also how the cables an- 
ehors, &c. were * tost into the foaming tide” 
—Then follows a passage more heroic and 
beautiful than ever seaman penned, or saw 
before— 

* Taat honoured flag, to see it tl as descend, 

Thus incanly suppliaut, so easy bend, 

Crom DUTY, HONOUR, thus to see depart 

Him who commands, dors chill the very heart! 

"Tis true he made to yelp one poor lone hound, 

Ta Salvo, but ke slued his breech arownd, 

And mude him bark the other way, for fear 

We might be made to pay, and pay too dear, 

For such presumption as a gunto fre ! 

If pointed true it might excite their ire!!! 

Now by the gods that rule the earth and sky, 

i'd sooner sce MY vesse) mount on high, 

BLOWN INTO SHKEDS NOT LARGER THAN GOOSE 

QUALLS, 
THAN YIELD HER TABELY TH¥S TO ENGLISH 
WiLLs ;” 

Now, Mr. Editor, what say you tothis? I 
defy ancient and modern times, I challenge all 
creation, to bring forward a “ poet, hero, and 
minstrel,” (as you chose ironically to express 
yourself,) so loyal and lion hearted. 

You may perhaps think the last passage con- 
tains a libel ona brave and meritorious officer, 
who is new unhappily lost to his country: if it 
be, it is told in manly and expressive language ; 
moreover, it shows an ocean of the milk of 
human kindness, the officer is dead, he neither 
hears nor reads these melodious strains, he 
does not know that his character is assailed, 


he is at that dread bourn, where pride, ambi- | 


tion and patriotism sleep, from whence no re- 
futation, no redress, and no revenge can come 


| perform. 





| 


Sir, | assert, aad without fear of contradic- 
tion, that, to calurnniate the dead is the most 
magnanimous act, that a living mortal can 
Shakspeare says, 

* The evil that men do, lives after them : 

The good is oft interred with their bones: 


So let at be with Caesar.’— 

But you, Mr. Editor, have shown none of 
that gentleness of nature, nor kindness of 
| heart; you have wantonly attacked the living 
;autior of the “ Journals of the Ocean.’ 
| did you not acta nobler part, especially when 
l you had such a glorious example betore you, 
and remaio d silent till the author was dead, 
—for genius cannot save a mortal from the 
tomb, else he should never die, —then had you 
spoken your mind in the most biting terms 
that the most galled, and disappointed spirit 
could conceive, | should have awarded you 
one merit. 

Mr. Editor, | am afraid I have too far tres- 
passed upon your patience already, | cannot, 
however, conclude this communication, with- 
out giving you one or two elegant extracts tar- 
ther. 

“* My father, who these daring men, 

Who quitting their homes and native glen, 

Risk in such tempestuous strife, 

Heaven's precious boon, the gift of life? 

With warmth of youth, the sire reptied, 

For he had ploughed the Ocean's tide : 

And knew and felt the keen privations, 

That suffer those in seamen’s stations :” 


* ” * + * 


** Directs to that dread shore the prow, 
So long avoided, even now, 

Resistless winds alone can drive, 
When hopes so few of safety live” 


x hed . bod * * ¥ 


** And there beyond the ocean's spray, 
Gazed listless on that vaet abyss, 
Where the last parting beam of day, 
Had seemed to set on that life of his” 
p- 73. 
*. ¥ 2 - * a 
“ This the young leader knew full well, 
That he could not his adieu tell: 
Till the next sun had rose and shed 
* His kindling influence o'er his head.” 
p. 78. 
* 7 * 7. - * 
Did he not wish them better known ? 
Yes! that his heart was ready to own. 
Ife did not love, yet he admired, 
And something wished, and half desired, 
He had been born a neighb’ring swain 
That he might tread the self same plain ; 
And Caroline carve in the beechen tree, 
With loving shepherd’s simplicity.” 











p- 80. 

7. * ~ * * * 
“ Go lose a ring, your heart, or glove! 
Why Fitzgeorge ? why so grave an air? 
A song redeems, or tale of love !” 
She said, and led where beauty’s eye, 
Received the stranger courteously. 
Already the youthful sport progressed, 
jvacelets and rings, with half the rest, 
A lady’s toilet could well spare, 

Seized in a pile collected were ; 
When Fitzgeorge’ fortune’s turn to prove 
Ile GUESSED AND LOST HIS GLOVE 








| 
| 


| 


——— 


Enough, agreed, the arranged 
Shall now return from whence estranged” 
p. &2. 
~~ * ° od 7 * 
‘* For he had dreamed, or England said, 
«What England said, none then denied,) , 
Beture her war progressed a year, 
Coluinbia’s flag from ocean driven, 
Her navy should. to destruction given, 
Be sunk. or blown into the air ;”" 


Now, Mr. Editor, I shall give no farther 


Why quotations, convinced, if the above have not 


opened your eyes to the match /ess merit of the 
poems, you are blind indeed. 

Ii, these extracts all is pathos and simplirity, 
the natural overflowings of the poetic tempera- 
ment 

“ ‘Too oft the pompous, studied phrase combine, 


To lengthen out the senseless sounding line.”’ 
p- 103. 


But no such adventitious aid does the author 
of the “ Journals of the Ocean” require. | 
shall say no more, but conclude with a coup- 
let from my favourite author—somewhat alter- 
ed—improved! Mr. Immortality— 

“If language fails I feel the spirit, 

And render homage due to merit.” 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC ADMIRER OF 
JOURNALS OF THE OcBAN. 


N. B. Ihave been very careful to make 
my manuscript legible, so pray take care your 
printers make no mistakes. I have put some 
of the extracts in capitals and some in italics, 
to call your attention to the superlative beauly 
of the passages so marked. 


DUNNING. 
Alas! how deeply painful is all payment! 

Take lives, take wives, take ought 'cept men's purses 
As Machiavel shows those in purple raiment, 

Such is the shortest way to general curses, 

They hate a murderer much less than a claimant 

On that sweet ore which every body nurses.— 
Kill a man’s family, and he may brook it, 

But keep your bands out of his breeches pocket. 
Byron's Don Juan. 

Wearied with the never ending and trifling 
excuses for non payment, that my collector 
daily brought me, I determined to devote a day 
to the sole business of collecting my own 
bills, having, however, a great antipathy to 
this sort of business, it required all the resolu- 
tion | was master of to meet the delinquent 
face to face Now there is not the least sha- 
dow of a reason why we should feel unpleas- 
ant in asking for what is our just due ; and yet 
I believe there are but few who do not dislike 
dunning worse than any thing almost ;—unless 
it is being dunned themselves. 

The demure and downcast looks that one 
meets with—the long-winded excuses, and 
regrets of inability to pay that one must hear 
—the cold and studied civility with which al- 
most all treat you,—are not among the last 
evils to which flesh and blood is heir.—But to 
our business. I loitered in indecision at the 
breakfast table, sipping the coffe very differ- 





ently from my usual hasty manner,—in truth 


- 
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I made a most unconscionable long sitting of 
it,—but breakfast cannot last forever; and I 
finally left the table,—my resolution however 
wavered more and more as the time drew pigh, 
when I was tostart.—and I, pacing idly back- 
wards and forwards through the room, half 
inclined yet to postpone the hateful busi- 
ness indefinitely ; when a note was put in my 
band, politely requesting me to pay a bill of 
sundry items,as soon as I possibly could make 
it convenient,—now I had completely forgot- 
ten that any such account was standing, 
against me, and as I knew it was necessary 
that it should be paid immediately—my deci- 
sion was at once made—in desperate resolu- 
tion | seized my hat, and was in the street in 
& moment,—without any farther haltings of 
indecision.—I proceeded on directly to the 
place where I knew my bill would be most 
probably paid without any farther delay—my 
first call however was an unfortunate one,— 
for the family had just left town; much to my 
sorrow Foiled in my first attempt, I pro- 
ceeded on to the next in order on my list.—I 
was admitted into the house, and the family 
fortunately were at home; but alas! I soon 
saw that they too were preparing for a flitting 
from the heat and dust of the city into coun- 
try-quarters—the entry was full of banboxes 
corded trunks,—portmanteaus—and in the 
midst of all stood the mistress of the house, a 

fine sprightly widow giving orders, and again 

countermanding them almost in the same 
breath—she desisted for a moment from over- 
seeing the arrangments making for the jour- 
ney, and poured the flood of het overwhelm 

ing volubility upon me—“ she regrets extreme- 
ly, that she had put me the treuble of calling 
—the bill should have been settled long ago, 
she was really ashamed it had remained so 
long unpaid; but a variety of circumstances— 
circumstances over which she had no control, 
had really prevented her from paying but as 
soon as she returned from the country, which 
would be very shortly, I might depend upon 
the money—in the mean time as she was very 
much engaged, she begged me to have the 
goodness to excuse her.”"—I wished her a 
pleasant jaunt, and proceeded on, The next 
one I called upon was a plain, worthy grocer. 
I found bim sitting under the awning before 
his door, surrounded by puncheons and beer- 
barrels, and for the purpose of keeping out the 
heat, as he expressed it, he ever and anon 
took a sip from a tumbler of Hollands and 
water, on the surface of which the fragrant 

powder of the nutmegs was floating in grace- 
ful undulations ;—my hopes brightened as he 
shook me cordiaily by the hand; and bank- 
notes in all their interesting and ragged oil 

ness flooded before my imagination; for once 

I was not disappointed; without waiting foi 

ine to state the object of my visit, he prompt- 
iy paid the amount, and apologized for not 
having done it before, Encouraged by this 








promptness I took heart, and again went on 
with my walk, fondly dreaming that I should 
be able to collect a sufficiency to compensate 
me for my unpleasant task; and already ap- 
propriating, in imagination, money not yet 
collected, to divers uses; hut alas, | soon found 
I had reckoned with idle security. It were 
enough to drive one mad merely to hear the 
excuses for non payment. Some doubtless 
were true, but many | am sure were false- 
There are numbers whose means although am- 
ple, cling as close to their money as the «mus- 
cle to its rock; and who, when it is perfectly 
convenient, will not pay a bill, as long as they 
can possibly evade it, and then pay it with 
about as much willingness as they would part 
with their life’s blood—groaning in spirit for 
the loss of that for which they had not the 
least use. Among the various excuses, I re- 
collect one fellow, who stood before me the 
very personification of health and good living, 
telling me that his health had been so delicate 
that he had been utterly unable to attend to 
his usual business and consequently had no 
funds. I stared at him with eyes of astonish- 
ment; but when he repeated the assertion, 
and commenced enumerating symptoms, my 
propensity to laughter overbalanced my voca- 
tien, and | was compelled to leave him very 
abruptly. But why go on with the tiresome 
detail. I had been trom morning until late 
in the afternoon, wandering from street to 
street, and from almost one extreme of the 
city to the other, and returned home with a 
pocket almost ag light as when [| started. I 
was wearied with the unsuccessful exertions 
that | had made, but I had met with similar 
disappointments too often before, to consider 
it as any thing very strange, or lay it to heart 
as an unparalleled case of ill fortune. When 
I again reached my room, the western sky 
had ceased to burn so fiercely, and the south 
wind was blowing freshly among the luxuriant 
tendrils of the wild cucumber around my win- 
dow. I had recourse to that soother of the 
irritated nerves, a segar, and then for lack of 
better employment wrote these idle pages, 
which (if you have a nook to spare in your 
paper) is at your service. Y. G. 


Mr. Fairfield’s Journal.—We commence, 
this day, the publication of Mr. Fairfield’s 
manuscript. He has looked upon men and 
things with a keen eye, and commented upon 
them with a vigorous pen. Although we dif- 
fer from the writer in some of his views of 
English society and manners, we have deter- 
mined to give him the free use of our columns, 
even if we think he is too severe, holding open 
also to respondents, if they will wage the bat- 
tle without personality. This should always 
be avoided in literary discussions, unless per- 
sonal impudence and low-bred vulgarity com- 
pel a writer to use it in self-defence. The first 
offender, in such cases, is the one whom the 
public will crush. 











Woodworth's Melodies.—Mr. Woodworth, 
with whose writings the American public have 
long been familiar, is preparing tor publica 
tion a volume of poetry. He has our best 
wishes for success. 

een 

To Correspondents.--V. G.'s reappearance 
is welcomed with great pleasure. [lis article 
on *‘ Dunning,’ which we publish to day, is 
* just as it ought to be.” 

Why does the harp of Ida slumber? She 
ought not to neglect the cultivation of her fine 


poetical genius. 
SS 


For the New-York Literary Gazette. 


THE IMPERIAL SACRIFICE. * 
By L. S. Fairfeld. 

Hear ye the rush, that like the mountain storm, 
Rolls deep and awfully along ? 

Lo ! what mute horror, like a sorcerer’s charm, 
Charms that up gazing throng! 

Amuzed, the unfettered vassal stands 
Before his captain lord! 

See! how he looks upon his blood-red hands, 
And shakes the purple drops from his uplifted sword ! 

Where is the monarch? where bis train 
Of lords and tadies fair’ {raie, 

And where the adoring crowd, where bearts, like 
Or dew in susnmer's air, 

Shed light and joy aod regal pride 
Round Bourbon’s royal son'— — * 

—Hark'! it was a groan, as if a monarch died 
The earthquake is begun! 

How the vast niass of human life doth move 
And quiver, like a wind-tossed tree! 

From such deep terror flovvs devoted love, 
And faithful loyalty. 

—Ah, no! before the palace of his sites, 

A glorious line of kings, 

The fettered monarch in his blood expires 
Hark! how the shout of savage triumph rings 

Lo! where they move, io long and dark array, 
With banner, pall, and sbroud ! 

The smoke of censere dim the eye of day— 
Religion cries aloud ! 

High on the pomp of royal funeral rites, 

In meek devotion paid, 

The uplifted cross moves on, mid thousand lights, 
Where a great Nation, hike one hermit, tread! 
How mournfully, mid chanted hyn, 

And requiem murmured low, 

And prayers said round the taper’s dim, 

While countless forms, like shadows, swim, 

The deep knell chimes a kingdom's royal woe ! 


Why throng they round the accursed spot ! 
Away ! it was the death-bed of aking! 
Imperial Charles! oh, knowest thou not 
Thy brother perished, like a felon, here ? 
Dost thou not hear the shout of madness ring ’ 
Canst thou not see the badge of death they bear ’ 
Ieir of the Bourbons! fly, oh, fly! 
Thy foot is stained with blood ! 
Turn not again thy blasted eye! 
They come ! they come! like Spring-time’s tor- 
rent flood! 
Oh! ’twas the demon forms of other years, 
That hurried on my brain: 
The banded host, who drank a nation’s tears, 
And feasted on the sluin. 
I see them now, each bloody brow, 

* This Poem was written at the request of my friend 
John Howard Payne, on the occasion of Charles X. lay- 
ing the corner stone of the monument, in the square of 
the Tuilleries, to Louis XVI.; one of the most unpopu- 
lar acts that ever an ill-estublisbed king committed 
The reader is requested te believe that this is written 
a la Francatse ; or, ip other words, fictstiously. 
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Each gory hand—in wrath they stand ; 
E’en ou the spot where Louis fell, 
Avi Austria's lovely daughter died :— 
They throng around, like shapes ef hell, 
The sacred pomp of funeral pride, 
And Low! and yell and burtle io the air, 
In vain, tu stay the rites, that doom them to despair. 


The sacrifice is paid! 
Rest, martyred Louis! in thy glory, rest! 
Thy rifled crown is laid, 
Thy broken sceptre on thy bleeding breast ! 
Rest ! for thy requiem hath been said— 
Rejoice! thou heard our prayers among the blest! 
Here on the spot, once hallowed by thy blood, 
O royal Martyr ! let thy presence dwell! 
Where frantic murderers at thy death-hour stood, 
And en thee raised hate’s maddening yell, 
With holy joy and reverential praise, 
We hail thy Temple-Tonb, thy Mausoleum raise! 
Versailles, May 4, let. P. 


SQ 
MOURZOFLE. 


This celebrated Usurper of the throne of Constantine- 
ple, in the thirteenth century. had been Great Chamber- 
lain. Herushed at midnight to the bedside of Alexius, 
and telling him that the palace was about to be forced 
by the Crusaders, urged him to attempt his eseape by a 
private stair. Alexius was murdered inthe passage, 
and Mourzofle mounted the throne. His name was 
given from the reuiarkable blackness and savage look of 
his eye brows. 


* Rise, riso from thy sleep, for thy warriors have ficd, 
For the Latins have rush’d to thy wall, 

Like the roar of the sea is their chivalry’s tread, 
‘This hous thou must fly, or must fall. 


From his sleep, at the summons, the Emperor sprang 
He cast through the midnight bis gaze : 

Qn his ear came the trump, and the chivalry’s clang, 
On his eyo burst the torch’s red blaze. 


Who stands by the Monarch, half wrapt in a veil, 
That hides the wild arch on his brow ? 

9a the clouds of the midgight dark spirrts may sail: 
But, Mourzotic, none darker than thou. 


‘The form touch'd a spring, and he stampt on the ground, 
And back at his feet flew a door ; 

Down, dowu to this cave, when this clue is unwound, 
Thou shalt stand on the Bosphorus shore.’ 


Alexius shrank back, but the tumult rolled nigh, 
Aud in terror he plunged in the cave : 

ja his robes still the bones of the Emperor lie, 
For that spyt was bis dungeon and grave. 


tn his joy gaz’d the traiter—the tumult was hush’d— 
The torch blaz'd vo more on the gloom, 

tut a pale sheeted flame round the murderer gush‘d, 
And he heard, ‘twas a summons to doom. 


‘There's vengeance above thee, thou regicide Greek, 
There's vengeance for thee and thy throne : 

'he thunders of midnight around thee shall break, 
They shall call thee, and thou shalt be gone. 


‘From. the sands of the south shall the Saracen come, 
The Tartar shall rush from his den, 

And thou, like a dog, at his spurn shalt be dumb, 
What arm shail be raised fur thee then ? 


Mourzofle! ihe crown shall be torn from thy brow, 
Thy neck shall be galled with a chain, 

The slave in the dust shall be nobler than thou, 
Thou recreant im béart and iz brain ”’ 


7 In Mr. Fairficld’s poem of last week, two mate- 
rial typographical errors gccurred. Ip the Sth stanza 
‘« wild’’ should be “ will”"—in the 12th, * Much” should 
be ‘* Meek.”’ 


THE BLACK LIST. 

JOSEPH SAYRE, of Delaware co. N. Y. 
is particularly disinclined to pay for the pa- 
per. 

JULIUS BLACKWELL, of Tioga couunty, 
has neglected to pay for his paper, although 
written to by our clerk three several times af- 
ter his year of subscription terminated 

GEORGE THOMAS, St. Lawrence co. has 
not paid. 








(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
N. B. That there may be no mistake and no 
unuecessary apprehensions on the subject of 


are subscribers to the Minerva, which paper 
[ purchased about fourteen months ago. and 
which was incorporated with the New-York 
Literary Gazette, last September. The year 
of these subscribers expired last April, and 
due warning lias been given to all. Our good 
subscribers have nothing to fear from the 
| Black List—no name shal! be inserted has‘ily, 
‘unadvisedly or unjustly—bul when once inser- 
| ted there shall it remain. 








| JONES’ “« CHURCH HISTORY.”—A few 

eF copies of the Furst American Edition of “ THE 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, trom 
the Birth of Christ to the Eighteenth Century ; in- 
cluding the very Interesting Account of the Walden- 
ses and Albigeuses,” may be had, ai the Bookstore of 
| Gould & Banks, corner of Nassau and Spruce strects, 
opposite the Park, aud at the Printing.Office, co. ner 
of Washington and Vesey-streets. 

Various well written episodes (says the Monthly Re- 
| view) add greatly to the value of the Work: among 
| which deserve to be distinguished tie author’s account 
of the sacking of Rome by Alaric, the origin and pro- 
gress of monkery, and the rise and propagation of Ma- 
hommedisin; and the volumes are enlivened by a great 
number of very interesting anecdotes. 

The History of the Waldensian Churches accupies 
| half of the Work; and in giving their history, it is suf- 
ficient to say, that in the volume, the footsteps of 
Christ's “ little flock,” are traced from the days of the 
apostles, through every successive age to our own 
times, the horrible persecutions for which several cen- 
turies they sustained, on account of their inflexible ad- 
hereuce ‘to the testimony of God and the faith of Je- 
<us,’’ are faithfully narrated ; and the power and faith- 
fulness of ‘Christ. in preserving the burning bush from 
being utterly consumed, and in making the blood of the 
imartyrs the seed of the church, ere signally and visibly 
displayed. 

N. B. The English copies of the Work have been 
selling in this country for Eight Dollars—while the 
Americau copies are offered at the very low price of 
‘I'wo Dollars and Fifty Cents. 











Extracts from American Testimonies and Reecom- 
mendations. 
From William Staughton, President of Coiumbia Col- 
lege, Washington City. 

“T have read with pleasure, The History of the 
Christian Church; ‘eclndiag an account of the Wal- 
densys and Albigenses” by William Joues.....] consider 
it a most valuable production, and deserving the atten- 
tion of all who are desirous of becoming familiar with 
Ecclesiastical History at one of its most interesting pe- 
riods.” 


From Samuel H. Cox, Pastorof the PresbyterianChurch 
in Laight-street, N. Y. 

‘+1 have owned for some tine, and read the whole of 
the two octavo volumes of the fourth London edition 
of the History of the Christian Church, from the Birth 
of Christ to the Eighteenth Century, and from experi- 
ence of its value, can recommend it to the confi:'ence 





score of evangelical picty, historical authenticity, and 
classical simplicity of narraticn 


Is all with whom my name may have influenc e, on the 


the Black List, it is proper to state, that these | 


A. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
AND 


SOLICITOR IN CHANCERY’. 
ALSO, AGENT FOR LOANING MONEY, AND 


INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE, 
No. 500 Grand street. 





THEODORE ALLEN, 
ROCOENSY £2 LAW, 


Notary Public and Commissioner. 
No. 32 PINE-STREET, NEW-YORK. 





—_- 


OOn-BINDING.--THe subscriber takes 
this method of informing his friends aud the 
ipubuic, that he still continues the BOOK- BINDING 
| BUSINESS, in all its va‘ious branches, at No. x3, 
Cross-stret, where all who may favour him witha cal! 
may rest ssured their work shall be executed with 
neatness and despatch. 

Blank books ruled and bound, and warranted to be 
equal to any in the city. 

A geueral assortment of blank books for sale. 

JOHN H. MINUSE. 


N. B. Subscribers to the “ Literary Gazette” can 
have theie volumes bound in calf, or any kind of bind- 
ing. by sending them to the abeve place. 

Music books, geutlemen’s libraries, old ooks; and 
publicatios, bound to any pattern, und at the shortest 
notice. July 1. 


AMERICAN TRAVELLER, 
AND STAGE REGISTER. 


PQVHE Trave cre is published on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, on a large imperial sheet, by Badger 

& Porter, at No. 31 Court-street, Boston, and contains 
a great variety of Literary and Scientific matter— 
Manufacturing, Agricultural and Commercial Intebi- 
gence—information interesting and important to tra- 
vellers—the latest Foreign and Domestic news—Marine 
list—Prices Current &c. &c. As a vehicle of gencral 
advertising it offers singular advantages, having a more 
extensive circulation among places of public resort, 
such us Stage Houses, Steam-Boats, Hotels, Reading 
Rooins, &c. than any other paper in New-England. 

The Stage Register. a publication very useful to tra- 
vellers, is issued in a peat pamphlet form as an accom- 
plishment tothe Traveller, once in two months: and 
furnishes a fill account of the principal line of Stages 
Stcain-Boats, and Canal Packets in the New-England 
States and the stete of New-York. 

Price of the Traveller. $4 per ann; of the Traveller 
and Kegister, $5 per ann. half in advance. 

July, 1826. 


~ BOOK, JOB & FANCY 


PRENTING, 


At the “‘ Atheneum” Printing- Office, cor- 


ner of Washington and Vesey streets. 
—— 
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